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Inverness,  by  1800,  was  a centre  for  diffusing  evangelical  teaching  in  the 
northern  Highlands.  The  split  in  the  town’s  East  church,  occasioned  by 
disagreement  over  the  choice  of  minister  in  the  mid- 1 830s,  sheds  light  on 
the  social  and  ecclesiastical  influences  being  brought  to  bear  on  a bilingual 
urban  centre. 

It  may  be  useful  to  sketch  briefly  the  ecclesiastical  scene  in  Inverness 
and  a little  of  the  social  context  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  First  Statistical  Account  listed  the  town  as  containing  small 
congregations  of  anti-Burghers  and  Episcopalians,  as  well  as  a Methodist 
meeting-house,  a Roman  Catholic  congregation  and  three  charges  in  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.1 
By  the  mid- 1 830s,  when  the  two  reporters  in  the  town  for  the  New  Statistical 
Account  seem  to  have  done  their  work,  there  were  still  three  Established 
charges  as  well  as  the  chapel  of  ease.  The  building  of  another  parish  church 
was  contemplated.  There  were  also  groups  of  Seceders,  Episcopalians, 
Roman  Catholics,  Independents,  Baptists  and  Methodists.  The  chapel  of 
ease  (East  Church)  is  said  to  have  had  between  300  and  350  on  its 
communion  roll.  The  population  of  the  parish  (urban  and  rural  combined) 
had  grown  from  7930  in  1791  to  14,324  in  the  year  1831 . In  the  latter  year, 
the  population  of  the  town  itself  had  grown  to  9663.  It  was  noted  that  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  parish  was  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country  and 
this  was  credited  to  “a  vast  number  of  labourers”  having  come  in  to  build 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  as  well  as  what  is  euphemistically  described  as  “the 
poor  tenants  and  cottagers  removing  to  it  from  the  country”.  The  Gaelic 
language  was  said  to  be  exclusively  spoken  by  people  in  the  remoter  parts 
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Old  Statistical  Account  1793,  vol.  39,  603-635;  quoted  and  analysed  in  An 
tring  Testimony  for  Christ,  ed.  Angus  MacDonald  (Inverness,  1998),  4. 
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of  Inverness  parish  as  well  as  the  “poorer  classes”  in  the  town,  but  that 
over  all  it  was  “fast  wearing  out”.2 

The  East  Church  had  its  genesis  in  a petition  in  1798  from  an  Inverness 
merchant,  Alexander  Fraser,  and  others  who  asked  the  Presbytery  of 
Inverness  to  set  up  a chapel  of  ease  in  the  town.  These  were  churches  built 
to  ease  the  problems  of  church  expansion  amongst  others.3  It  was  built  that 
year  with  seating  for  1 1 00  but  did  not  open  on  a full-time  basis  until  1 800. 
However  the  congregation’s  official  history,  An  Enduring  Testimony  for 
Christ , points  out  that  the  English  evangelist  Rowland  Hill4  was  the  first  to 
occupy  the  pulpit,  in  the  summer  of  1 799,  despite  Church  of  Scotland  pulpits 
being  shut  to  him  by  order  of  the  General  Assembly.5  The  first  minister 
was  the  Rev.  Ronald  Bayne  who  had  previously  served  as  a chaplain  to  the 
42nd  regiment  of  the  Black  Watch  and  had  been  instrumental  in  setting  up 
the  Gaelic  chapel  in  Aberdeen.  He  remained  in  the  East  Church  until  1 808, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Donald  Martin,  who  left  in  1 820  and  was 
followed  the  next  year  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Findlater.  The  cholera  epidemic 
of  1 832  claimed  his  life  - he  had  remained  in  Inverness  to  tend  the  sick.  By 
the  time  the  Rev.  Finlay  Cook  was  inducted  there  in  late  1 833,  attendances 
were  low  and  there  was  considerable  debt.  Both  problems  disappeared 
during  Finlay  Cook’s  ministry.6 

The  dispute  in  the  congregation  began  in  1835  when  Finlay  Cook 
accepted  a call  to  Reay  in  Caithness.  Part  of  the  membership  sought 
unsuccessfully  to  call  his  brother  Archibald  and  this  led  to  the  creation  of 
the  North  Church.  The  Cook  brothers  were  bom  in  Glen  Scorrodale  on  the 
island  of  Arran  and  were  converted  during  revivals  there  under  the  ministry 
of  Neil  MacBride.  Finlay  served  in  the  Achreny  mission  near  Halkirk, 
paid  for  by  the  Royal  Bounty.  After  serving  subsequently  in  Cross,  Lewis, 
he  ministered  in  the  East  Church  from  1 833  to  1 835  and  ended  his  career 


2 The  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  1845,  vol.  17,  pp.  17-18,  28-29. 

3 Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church  History  and  Theology  (Edinburgh,  1993),  162. 

4 Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church  History  and  Theology , 408. 

5 An  Enduring  Testimony  for  Christ,  4-6. 

6 An  Enduring  Testimony  for  Christ,  7-9.  See  also  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Scoticanae 
(Edinburgh,  1926),  vi,  468. 
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in  Reay  where  he  died  in  1858.  Archibald  worked  as  missionary-minister 
in  the  large  Bruan  and  Berriedale  area  of  Latheron  parish  in  Caithness 
from  1823  to  1837,  was  minister  of  the  North  Church  in  Inverness  from 
1837  until  1844  and  then  pastored  the  large  Daviot  congregation  (as  well 
as  preaching  in  Moy  parish  once  a month  until  1862),  where  he  died  in 
1865.* * 7 

Archibald  Cook’s  rival  for  the  East  Church  ministry  was  the  Rev.  David 
Campbell.  Bom  in  1 799  and  a graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he 
was  ordained  at  the  parliamentary  chapel  in  his  native  Glenlyon  in  Perthshire 
in  1832.  He  became  minister  of  the  East  Church  in  1836  and  then  was 
inducted  to  Tarbat  in  Easter  Ross  in  1838.  He  joined  the  Free  Church  at 
the  Disruption  and  in  1855  he  returned  to  Perthshire  where  he  became 
minister  of  Lawers.  He  died  in  1877.8  Campbell,  like  Cook,  grew  up  in  a 
community  which  experienced  revival.  When  he  became  minister  in 
Glenlyon,  he  struck  up  a friendship  with  the  Rev.  John  MacDonald  of 
Ferintosh,  the  “Apostle  of  the  North”,  who  had  preached  there  earlier  during 
the  revival.  In  his  diary  MacDonald  refers  to  Campbell  in  glowing  terms: 
“Monday  Sep.  1 4th,  1835...  Preached  in  Gaelic ...  had  Mr  David  Campbell, 
Glenlyon  for  my  colleague,  whose  discourse  was  plain,  but  lively  and 
rousing.  The  people  listened  during  the  whole  day  with  deep  attention. ... 
Wed.  Sep.  14th,  1 836.  This  day  preached  in  Glenlyon  church  ...  the  church 
was  crowded,  many  others  being  there  besides  the  people  of  the  glen.  This 
was  once  a highly  favoured  spot  and  I felt  that  the  Lord  has  not  forsaken  it 
yet.  Many  of  the  people  were  deeply  impressed,  and  some  of  them,  awakened 
twenty  years  ago,  not  less  so.  I understand  that  Mr  David  Campbell’s  labours 
here  of  late  have  been  blessed  to  not  a few  among  them,  and  especially  to 
some  young  people  - a circumstance  which  makes  the  congregation 
extremely  reluctant  to  part  with  their  minister  to  Inverness,  and  in  which 
they  are  to  be  excused”.9 


Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church  History  and  Theology,  210.  See  also  Sidelights 

on  Two  Notable  Ministries  (Inverness,  1 970),  36. 

William  Ewing,  Annals  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  1843-1900  (1914)  i 

114. 

9 John  MacDonald  in  John  Kennedy,  The  Apostle  of  the  North  (Glasgow,  1978; 
first  published  1866),  130-136. 
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The  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church  History  states:  “The  Cook  brothers 
were  well  known  for  their  down-to-earth  and  unpretentious  evangelical 
ministries.  They  held  their  convictions  firmly,  even  crossing  swords  with 
The  Men.  Finlay  lost  the  support  of  two  of  the  Men  in  his  parish  when  he 
joined  the  Free  Church,  while  Archibald,  holding  traducian  views  of  the 
origin  of  the  soul  (i.e.  that  it  originated  from  procreation  by  parents)  clashed 
with  Joseph  Mackay.  Archibald  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  his  sermons 
were  later  published  individually  and  in  collections”.10  Archibald  Cook’s 
printed  sermons  were  the  result  of  efforts  by  a young  Inverness  man,  Duncan 
Maciver,  who  walked  to  Daviot  regularly  to  listen  to  him  and  learned 
shorthand  in  order  to  record  them  for  posterity.* 11 

Archibald  Cook  was  a powerful  but  controversial  preacher.  He 
supported  the  Disruption  and  soon  after  it  served  in  the  nearby  Inverness- 
shire  parish  of  Daviot.  As  we  shall  see  later,  he  spoke  against  the 
Clearances.12  He  was  reputed  to  have  the  second  sight13  and  was  a protege 
of  the  Rev.  John  Love  of  Anderston  Chapel.14 


The  road  to  division 

The  controversy  about  the  Rev.  Archibald  Cook  took  place  in  the  town  of 
Inverness  between  1 835  and  1 837  and  split  the  East  church  congregation, 
showing  that  his  supporters  were  prepared  to  leave  that  congregation  in  a 
form  of  micro-separatism.  The  dispute  was  influenced  by  forces  such  as 
the  church  extension  movement  and  national  politics. 


10  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church  History  and  Theology , 210. 

1 1 Sermons  in  Gaelic  and  English  by  the  late  Rev.  Archibald  Cook,  Daviot  (Glasgow, 
1907),  xiii. 

12  For  a wider  survey  of  ecclesiastical  reaction  to  this  see  Dictionary  of  Scottish 
Church  History  and  Theology,  189-190. 

13  Isabel  Anderson,  Inverness  before  Railways  (Inverness,  1885  - reprinted  1984 
by  Charles  Leakey,  The  Bookshop,  Church  St,  Inverness),  62-3. 

14  Alexander  Auld,  Ministers  and  Men  in  the  Far  North  (Inverness,  1 869,  reprinted 
Inverness,  1956),  84.  For  John  Love,  see  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church  History 
and  Theology,  498. 
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In  June  1 834,  the  Rev.  Finlay  Cook  had  been  admitted  as  full  member 
of  Inverness  Presbytery;  by  November  of  that  year  the  East  Church  had 
been  assigned  a section  of  the  town  as  its  territory  and  on  4 December 
elders  were  ordained.  These  included  Baillie  Alexander  Mackenzie,  George 
Mackay  (merchant),  Alexander  MacKenzie  (confectioner)  and  George 
Fraser  (architect).15  It  says  a lot  about  the  Rev.  Finlay  Cook’s  sympathies 
that  leading  evangelical  ministers  assisted  at  his  first  communion  after  the 
ordination  of  elders,  held  in  February  1 835.  These  included  his  brother-in- 
law  Donald  Sage  of  Resolis,  John  MacDonald  of  Ferintosh,  John  Kennedy 
(senior)  of  Redcastle  and  Donald  Fraser,  Kirkhill.16 

The  East  Church’s  troubles  began  late  in  March  1835,  with  the  Rev. 
Finlay  Cook’s  announcement  to  the  Kirk  Session  on  the  3 1 st  of  the  month 
that  he  had  accepted  a call  to  the  parish  of  Reay  in  Caithness.  By  May, 
Provost  John  Fraser,  who  was  to  play  a leading  role  in  the  disputed 
succession,  had  been  appointed  the  kirk  session  representative  to  the 
Inverness  presbytery  and  the  Synod  of  Moray.  The  kirk  session  records 
have  an  entry  for  August  1835  but  then  a seven-month  gap  appears  until 
15  March  1 836,  a period  of  intense  disturbance  for  the  congregation.  The 
next  entry  after  that  is  nine  months  later,  on  1 3 December  1836.  However, 
the  Inverness  Courier  states  that  the  congregation  had  met  on  Friday  8 
January  1836,  with  Provost  Faser  in  the  chair  and  debated  the  merits  of 
two  possible  successors  to  Finlay  Cook:  his  brother  the  Rev.  Archibald 
Cook  of  Bruan-Berriedale,  or  the  Rev.  David  Campbell  of  Glenlyon. 
Motions  for  each  candidate  were  explained  in  Gaelic;  when  it  came  to  the 
vote  the  gates  were  locked  and  the  most  up-to-date  roll  of  male 
communicants  was  used  as  the  electoral  register.  They  voted  33  to  25  in 
favour  of  the  Rev.  Campbell.  Two  petitions  for  the  successful  candidate 
had  been  accepted,  as  had  one  for  the  Rev.  A .Cook.17 


15  National  Archives  of  Scotland,  CH2/56 1/1,  East  Church,  Inverness,  Kirk  Session 

Minutes. 

For  Sage  and  MacDonald,  see  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church  History  and 
Theology,  739-40  and  510-11.  For  Kennedy,  see  his  son’s  biographical  account  in 
John  Kennedy  D.D.,  The  Days  of  the  Fathers  in  Rosshire  (Inverness,  1979,  reprint  of 
the  fourth  edition),  127-198. 

17  Inverness  Courier,  13  January  1836. 
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Four  days  later  supporters  of  the  Rev.  A.  Cook  lobbied  the  Presbytery 
of  Inverness  - a Mr  Alexander  MacTavish  appeared  on  behalf  of  24  male 
communicants  whose  position  was  in  doubt.  The  presbytery  refused  to 
intervene  directly  but  intended  to  await  instructions  from  the  assembly. 
The  complaint  by  the  24  was  to  the  effect  that  they  should  have  been  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  election,  even  although  they  were  not  heads  of  families. 

But  by  the  next  presbytery  on  23  February  1 836,  things  had  changed. 
That  meeting  declared  the  December  vote  in  the  East  Church  “null  and 
void”  as  well  as  criticising  the  session  for  breaking  their  own  constitution, 
by  their  own  admission  having  used  a roll  which  excluded  single  males. 
Despite  giving  instructions  to  hold  a new  election  on  10  March,  the 
presbytery  ducked  the  issue  of  what  to  do  with  members  living  outwith  the 
Inverness  parish  boundary,  apart  from  recommending  the  creation  of  a 
separate  list  for  them.18  That  next  congregational  meeting,  held  on  Thursday 
1 0 March,  voted  64  to  48  in  favour  of  David  Campbell.  Ten  non-parishioners 
who  took  part  (these  were  “received  under  protest”  according  to  the 
Inverness  Courier  report),  reduced  his  majority  to  six.19 

In  April  the  presbytery  heard  the  Rev.  Campbell  had  accepted  the  call, 
but  it  was  clear  that  trouble  was  brewing  in  the  East  Church  congregation. 
Although  they  failed  to  appear  at  the  presbytery,  there  were  several  petitions 
protesting  at  the  election.20  On  3 May  it  was  proved  to  the  presbytery  that 
a number  of  people  who  held  sittings  in  the  East  Church  also  held  sittings 
in  other  Inverness  churches.  However,  a call  to  the  Rev.  Campbell  signed 
by  243  communicants  and  others  was  concurred  in  by  the  presbytery.21 
Events  gathered  pace  and  at  their  meeting  on  11  October  1836,  Inverness 
Presbytery  received  and  approved  a petition  from  Mr  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
tacksman  at  Kessock  ferry,  which  referred  to  a project  to  build  a new  church 
on  “Mr  Clark’s  glebe”.  This  was  to  become  the  North  Church  and  was 
opened  on  Sunday  15  January  1837  when  the  Rev.  Archibald  Cook 
preached.  It  held  1100-1200  people  and  three-quarters  of  the  seats  had 


18  NAS,  CH2/553/10,  Records  of  Presbytery  of  Inverness. 

19  Inverness  Courier,  16  March  1836,  2-3. 

20  NAS,  CH2/553/10,  presbytery  meeting  of  5 April  1836. 

21  Ibid. 
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been  let.22  The  General  Assembly  of  1 837  authorised  its  designation  as  the 
North  Church  and  on  31  August  1837,  the  Rev.  Archibald  Cook  was 
inducted  to  the  charge.  By  January  1838  it  had  been  assigned  its  own 
territory  in  the  town.23 

The  dynamics  of  a congregational  split 

The  refusal  by  Cook’s  supporters  to  acquiesce  in  the  Rev.  Campbell’s 
appointment  to  the  East  Church  led  to  the  creation  of  the  North  Church. 
The  Rev.  J.R.  Mackay  states  bluntly:  “the  consequence  was  a prolonged 
and  bitter  division  ...  the  large  minority  . . . built  as  a separate  congregation 
the  old  North  Church  of  Inverness”.24  Mackay  based  his  comments  on  those 
of  a church  historian,  Duncan  Maciver  of  the  Free  North  Church,  Inverness, 
who  as  we  shall  see  later  had  been  an  avid  listener  of  Cook.  A paper  entitled 
“The  early  history  of  the  North  Church,  Inverness”  - which  Mr  Maciver 
gave  on  16  January,  1894  - is  probably  the  basis  for  Mackay ’s  assertion. 
In  it,  Maciver  refuses  to  go  into  much  detail  about  what  he  calls  “this 
bitter  past  of  the  history”  but  he  does  say:  “The  contest  was  a keen  one; 
votes  were  objected  to  on  the  most  frivolous  reason,  even  Donald  MacRae’s 
right  was  questioned.  Captain  Boycott  was  not  then  bom,  but  one  used  to 
tell  how  on  one  occasion  he  ran  hurriedly  with  money  in  hand  to  Donald 
Iron’s  shop  for  some  ironmongery  he  required,  and  was  roughly  told  to  “go 
to  Cook  for  it”.25 

Two  prominent  town  councillors  - Provost  John  Fraser  and  Baillie 
George  Mackay  - found  themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  the  dispute  and 
their  perspectives  on  the  respective  suitabilities  of  the  candidates  are 
fascinating.  At  one  level  this  was  a disagreement  between  leading  figures 
in  polite  Inverness  society. 


22  Inverness  Courier,  18  January  1837. 

23  NAS,  CH2/553/10. 

24  Sidelights  on  Two  Notable  Ministries  (Inverness,  1970),  33. 

Sidelights  on  Two  Notable  Ministries,  136.  Maciver  suggests  that  the  words 
which  caused  particular  offence  and  which  may  have  cost  Cook  support  were  to  the 
effect  that  many  a “head  full  of  knowledge”  would  be  “found  at  the  left  hand  of  God 
on  the  day  of  judgement”,  but  that  “no  broken  heart”  would  be  found  there. 
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Baillie  George  Mackay  proposed  the  Rev.  Archibald  Cook  at  the 
congregational  meeting  on  1 0 March  1 836.  His  main  reasons  for  proposing 
the  minister  of  Bruan  were:  Cook  is  at  the  same  time  “a  father”,  “one  of 
the  little  ones  of  Christ’s  flock”,  “a  Christian  of  great  experience”  and  “a 
manly  Christian”  as  well  as  a “veteran”.  Crucially,  Mackay  explains  that 
he  wants  someone  who  can  distinguish  between  true  and  false  religion, 
more  than  he  wants  a minister  with  great  education:  “We  want  not  an 
eloquent  speaker,  not  a very  learned  man,  but  one  who  is  taught  to  commend 
his  master  more  than  himself,  one  who  will  tell  us  if  the  light  of  our 
profession  will  bum  at  the  midnight  hour”.26  In  a hint  of  what  later  becomes 
explicit  criticism  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Cook  on  the  basis  of  his  social 
graces,  Mackay  also  defends  him:  “Some  think  him  too  simple,  because  he 
has  not  the  manners  of  the  world.  But  we  are  told  ‘be  not  conformed  to  the 
world’  and  the  less  conformed  to  it  the  better.  It  is  a pity  there  is  so  much  of 
it  among  the  disciples  of  Christ.”  There  are  echoes  here  of  the  ideal  Highland 
minister  as  seen  by  the  evangelicals  and  the  Men.27  The  minister’s  education 
is  of  lesser  importance  than  his  own  piety.  There  is  a premium  on  ability  in 
“marks  of  grace”  theology  - describing  the  tme  believer  in  contrast  to  the 
church  member  whose  religion  is  all  on  the  outside.  And  there  is  the  hint  of 
opposition  by  the  gentry  and  genteel  members  of  society.28 

Provost  John  Fraser  addressed  the  meeting  in  proposing  the  Rev.  David 
Campbell.  He  dealt  with  problems  now  being  cast  up  about  a previous 
minister’s  call  to  the  East  Church,  matters  which  had  not  been  raised  at  the 
time.  Fraser  also  criticised  those  who  were  making  political  capital  out  of 


26  Inverness  Courier,  16  March  1836,  2. 

27  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church  History  and  Theology,  558-9. 

28  These  qualities  featured  in  many  elegies  for  evangelical  ministers.  Baillie  George 
Mackay  may  have  been  aware  of  comments  made  by  the  eighteenth-century  Sutherland 
religious  poet,  Donald  Matheson  of  Kildonan,  when  seeking  the  Rev  Hugh  Ross  as 
minister.  Asked  by  a member  of  the  presbytery  what  kind  of  minister  he  would  like 
he  replied:  “One  scorched  by  the  law,  melted  by  the  gospel,  and  persecuted  by  the 
(ungodly)  gentry”.  At  the  meeting  a “spare,  modest,  unpossessing  licentiate  was 
present”  whom  Matheson  indicated  as  being  suitable.  Immediately  a minister  present 
retorted:  “You  asked  for  much  but  were  satisfied  with  little”.  See  Metrical  Reliques, 
ed.  John  Rose  (Inverness,  1851),  246. 
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the  Session’s  mistake  vis  a vis  those  entitled  to  vote.  And  he  reminded  his 
audience  of  the  two  petitions  before  them  backing  the  Rev.  Campbell  - 
with  700  and  2157  names  attached  - in  contrast  to  the  one  supporting  the 
Rev.  Archibald  Cook  which  had  400  names  attached.  Provost  Fraser  then 
faced  two  issues  about  Campbell  head  on:  his  having  voted  for  the  Whigs29 
in  a recent  election,  and  the  stated  need  for  him  to  be  “for  the  stopping  of 
Popery”.  Fraser  made  clear  Campbell  had  expressed  regret  for  his  having 
voted  in  this  way,  but  seems  to  concede  this  was  undesirable  behaviour: 
“If  he  comes  to  Inverness,  for  my  part  I wish  that  he  be  no  voter  here.  As  a 
minister  of  peace  he  will  be  neither  Whig  nor  Tory.  I think  it  beneath  a 
minister’s  duty  to  take  either  side”.30 

Fraser  then  cleverly  turned  the  Catholic  issue  on  its  head.  As  we  will 
see,  Finlay  Cook  had  gathered  many  of  the  separatists  into  the  East  Church 
- indeed  the  movement  had  all  but  ceased  in  the  area.  One  key  complaint 
of  this  faction  was  the  support  given  by  church  leaders,  including 
evangelicals  such  as  Thomas  Chalmers,  to  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act. 
At  the  time  this  1 836  congregational  meeting  took  place,  the  papers  were 
devoting  much  space  to  the  parliamentary  debates  on  Irish  Corporations,  a 
measure  which  many  feared  would  increase  the  influence  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  With  a picturesque  analogy,  Fraser  turned  the  issue  of  the 
two  candidates’  views  on  “Popery”  back  on  those  pushing  it.  “It  may  be 
said,  he  must  be  for  the  stopping  of  Popery”,  said  Fraser.  “I  am  afraid  that 
we  have  a great  deal  of  Popery  among  ourselves,  and  that  we  can  find 
Popes  without  going  to  Rome  for  them”,  he  continued.  “The  conduct  of  the 
preachers  on  Popery  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  a Sutherlandshire  man, 
who  said  that  if  he  looked  through  a piece  of  glass,  he  saw  all  objects 
outside  of  himself;  but  when  he  placed  the  airgead  bed  (quicksilver)  behind 
the  glass,  he  saw  himself;  and  so  if  Mr  Campbell  comes  amongst  us,  I hope 
that,  rather  than  weary  us  day  after  day  with  details  of  Popery  without  us, 
he  will  lead  us  more  to  scorn  it  within  ourselves”.31 


The  Whigs  were  oppose  to  the  non-intrusion  party  in  the  Established  Church. 
See  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church  History  and  Theology  (Edinburgh,  1993),  865-6. 

30  Inverness  Courier,  16  March  1836,  3. 

31  Ibid. 
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Fraser’s  final  point  seems  to  have  been  directed  against  the  separatists 
themselves:  “I  hold  that  we  are  met  here  today  ...  to  determine  the 
ascendancy  of  a principle.  It  is  to  decide  whether  that  leaven  of  bitterness 
and  self-conceit  in  religion  is  to  affect  the  whole  mass  of  our  society  - that 
leaven  which  began  to  ferment  in  the  days  of  Dr  Bayne,  continued  to  struggle 
for  energy  in  the  days  of  Mr  Martin  and  Mr  Findlater,  and  which  is  active 
against  every  intelligent  expositor  of  Christianity”.  He  here  seems  to  indicate 
that  separatism  was  causing  problems  even  before  1 808,  when  Dr  Ronald 
Bayne  left  after  an  eight-year  ministry  at  the  East  Church.  The  congregation 
was  served  by  the  Rev.  Donald  Martin  for  the  next  twelve  years  and  lost 
the  next  minister,  the  Rev.  Robert  F indlater  (inducted  there  in  1 82 1 ) to  the 
cholera  epidemic  of  1 832.32 

But  the  split  in  the  East  Church  needs  to  be  put  in  perspective.  It  was 
not  of  sufficient  depth  or  length  to  prevent  the  Rev.  Archibald  Cook 
preaching  there  at  the  Presbytery  meeting  with  the  congregation  on  6 June 
1839,  at  which  the  presbytery  moderated  in  a call  to  the  Rev.  David 
Sutherland.33  Campbell  had  left  the  previous  year.34 

The  role  of  Provost  John  Fraser 

Merchant,  philanthropist,  burgess,  provost,  church  elder  and  eventually 
emigrant  to  Canada  - John  Fraser  was  all  of  these.  Son  of  merchant  and 
East  Church  founding  member,  Alexander  Fraser  (1746- 1818),  John  served 
as  town  provost  from  1834  to  1836  and  died  in  Canada  in  1852.  He  had 
been  an  elder  of  the  Old  High  church  in  the  town  and  joined  the  kirk  session 
of  the  East  Church  in  March  1835.35 

Fraser’s  life  deserves  a book  of  its  own.  His  church  activities  were 
legion.  As  far  as  these  impacted  on  his  outlook  towards  the  Rev.  Archibald 
Cook,  we  find  several  factors.  His  leading  role  in  the  town’s  hierarchy, 
administrative  role  at  burgh  and  presbytery  levels,  membership  of  many 
missionary  societies  and  philanthropic  activities  to  improve  housing  and 


32  Art  Enduring  Testimony  for  Christ,  8. 

33  NAS,  CH2/553/10. 

34  An  Enduring  Testimony  for  Christ,  11. 

35  An  Enduring  Testimony  for  Christ,  see  all  of  chapter  2. 
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other  social  conditions  in  Inverness  all  show  a willingness  to  look  beyond 
personal  internal  piety  in  the  outworking  of  his  faith.  This  would  not  have 
sat  easily  with  the  separatist  outlook,  for  whom  meekness  and  outward 
ethics  were  important  but  internal  piety  was  the  main  focus. 

Fraser  had  some  contact  with  Thomas  Chalmers,  whose  vision  of  an 
aggressive  approach  to  urban  areas  fired  the  imagination  of  the  evangelical 
party  in  the  Established  church.  Fraser  seems  to  have  been  “aglow  with 
the  civic  ardours”  associated  with  Chalmers’  policy.  We  see  him  involved 
in  burgh  council  matters  and  in  the  Royal  Northern  Infirmary  Committee 
as  well  as  the  Northern  Missionary  Society.  He  had  interests  in  the  Society 
for  Educating  the  Poor  in  the  Highlands  and  the  Association  for  Educating 
Poor  Pious  Young  Men  Intended  for  the  Ministry.  This  in  addition  to 
involvement  in  the  Sabbath  School  Society  of  Inverness,  the  Macintosh 
Fund  for  paupers,  the  Inverness  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Begging  as 
well  as  subscriptions  to  the  annual  reports  of  many  other  charities.36  This 
has  to  be  seen  in  the  context  of  a flowering  of  Highlands-based  and 
Highland-aimed  missionary  societies  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.37  C.G. 
Brown  has  suggested  that  Chalmers’  parish-based  model  of  the  godly 
commonwealth  ideal  was  already  out  of  date  in  1 8 1 9,  not  least  due  to  the 
lack  of  an  Established  Church  monopoly  on  religious  adherence.38  This 
problem  was  not  as  marked  in  Inverness  during  Fraser’s  time.  Dissent  in 
the  formal  organised  ecclesiastical  sense  was  at  less  than  10  % of  the  town’s 
population.39 

We  find  Fraser  in  correspondence  with  leading  evangelical  church 
figures  of  his  day:  such  as  the  Rev.  Roderick  Macleod  of  Bracadale,40  Dr 
John  MacDonald  of  Ferintosh41  and,  from  1830,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Chalmers.4'  A vacant  congregation  — it  is  not  made  clear  which  — might 
have  had  Chalmers  preach  to  them  with  a view  to  a call  in  early  1834. 


36  Highland  Regional  Council  Archive  Catalogue,  HRA/D122. 

Douglas  Ansdell,  People  of  the  Great  Faith  (Stornoway,  1998),  41. 

C.G.  Brown,  Records  of  the  Scottish  Church  History  Society,  xxvi,  172. 

NAS,  CH2/553/1 , Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Inverness,  meeting  of  6 December 
1836. 

40  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church  History  and  Theology,  533. 

41  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church  History  and  Theology,  510-11. 
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Chalmers  wrote  to  Fraser  on  15  February  1834  asking:  “May  I beg  to 
know  from  you,  first,  if  Gaelic  be  required;  second,  what  are  the  emoluments 
of  the  office?”.43  Chalmers  had  promoted  Catholic  Emancipation  and  it 
seems  by  his  refusal  to  play  the  “popery”  card  in  the  same  way  as  the  anti- 
Chalmers  separatists,  that  Fraser  shared  his  views  on  that  issue.  However, 
it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  Archibald  Cook’s  sermons  and  letters  are  devoid 
of  the  issue  too. 

During  the  same  month  Dr  John  MacDonald  of  Ferintosh  discouraged 
Fraser  and  his  colleagues  from  seeking  him  as  the  minister  for  the  vacancy; 
and  asked  them  not  to  apply  formally  to  him:  “I  am  sure  this  too  would 
cause  the  magistrates  and  town  council,  should  they  point  towards  me,  a 
waste  of  time  and  the  disagreeable  pain  of  disappointment”.44  Fraser  was 
on  familiar  terms  with  a wide  circle  of  the  clergy,  soliciting  orders  from 
them  in  1 824  for  a proposed  reprint  of  the  Scottish  theological  classic, 
Boston’s  Fourfold  State.  Dr  John  Love  - mentor  of  the  Cook  brothers  and 
other  Highland  preachers  - played  a role  in  its  translation  into  Gaelic.  The 
reprint  of  1824  had  sold  out,  having  cost  six  shillings  each.  Fraser  clearly 
felt  this  was  expensive  and  states  in  the  reprint  prospectus  letter: 
“Arrangements  have  been  contemplated  for  this  purpose  by  which  a fresh 
supply  may  be  had  in  boards  at  one  shilling  sixpence  per  copy  to 
subscribers”.45 

In  relation  to  other  influences  on  Fraser’s  views  of  the  Cook  brothers, 
the  figure  of  the  Rev.  Donald  Sage,  Resolis,  would  appear  to  loom  large  in 
the  background.  Sage’s  sister  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Finlay  Cook.  Sage 
was  in  correspondence  with  Fraser  and  in  1833  advised  him  about  getting 


42  Highland  Council  Archive,  D122/4a  - Letters  etc  of  John  Fraser. 

43  Ibid.  Chalmers  suffered  from  an  illness  in  January  1 834  which  prevented  him 
carrying  out  his  full  duties  for  a period.  A letter  of  14  February  1834,  quoted  in 
Hanna’s  Life  (iii,  441),  sees  him  begin  “to  regain  strength”  but  it  appears  he  lost 
ground  to  the  illness  before  convalescing  all  summer.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Chalmers’ 
interest  in  the  Inverness  charge  under  Fraser’s  influence  was  on  his  own  behalf  or,  as 
seems  more  likely,  for  a colleague.  I am  grateful  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  Cartwright  for  this 
reference.  See  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Church  History  and  Theology,  158-61. 

44  Highland  Council  Archive;  D122/4a  - Letters  etc.  of  John  Fraser. 

45  Ibid. 
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Finlay  to  Inverness.  But  Sage’s  opinion  of  Archibald  Cook’s  intellectual 
abilities,  as  opposed  to  the  spiritual  side  which  he  admired,  was  not  high. 
In  his  acerbic  Memorabilia  Domestica,  Sage  asserted:  “His  [Cook’s] 
literary  attainments  are  not  high;  his  English  is  bad,  his  Gaelic  worse.... 
His  attempts  to  preach  in  the  English  language,  both  in  regard  to 
pronounciation  and  grammatical  construction,  are  provocative  of  the  ridicule 
of  thoughtless  men  in  the  audience”.46 

Preaching  styles 

Sage’s  remarks  may  help  fill  in  some  of  the  background  to  the  dispute  in 
the  North  Church.  It  seems  that  Archie  Cook’s  preaching  was  the  issue. 
Language(s)  and  style  could  have  been  the  bone  of  contention.  We  have 
seen  the  comments  on  Archie  Cook’s  use  of  his  own  Arran  dialect  when 
preaching  in  Gaelic.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  reputation  of  the  Rev. 
David  Campbell:  “Mr  Campbell  was  famed  for  the  eloquence  and  purity 
of  his  Gaelic  sermons”.47  Mr  Campbell  belonged  to  Perthshire  but  would 
have  altered  his  local  Gaelic  significantly  before  achieving  such  praise. 
While  Archie  Cook’s  failure  to  modify  his  southern  Gaelic  accent  may 
have  been  a problem  for  some  in  the  north,  nevertheless  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  some  of  the  East  Church  congregation  voting  for  him,  then 
separating  in  order  to  be  able  to  call  him.  In  contrast,  Finlay  Cook’s  Gaelic 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  a barrier  to  comprehension.  Asked  on  one 
occasion  about  his  “cosmopolitan”  accent  in  the  language,  Finlay  replied: 
“Oh  it  is  a hotch-potch  gathered  from  Arran,  Lewis,  Inverness  and 
Caithness”.48 

As  Sage  has  hinted,  Archie  Cook’s  utterances  in  his  other  language  - 
Scots  English  - seems  to  have  attracted  even  more  contempt.  There  was 
such  ridicule  at  his  statements  that  they  remained  in  the  memory  and  folklore 
of  Inverness  people  for  decades  later.  The  Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.,  was 
inducted  to  the  Free  High  Church  in  the  town  on  24  March  1859  and  the 
Rev.  Archie  Cook  presided  at  that  service.  Fraser  recalls  in  his 


46  D.  Sage,  Memorabilia  Domestica  (Wick,  1889,  reprinted  1975),  298. 

Ewing,  Annals  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  1843-1900  (1914),  i,  114. 
48  Auld,  Ministers  and  Men  in  the  Far  North,  76. 
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autobiography:  “The  good  old  man,  whose  eccentricities  were  the  theme 
of  many  stories  then  current  in  the  Highlands,  occupied  two  or  three  hours, 
sometimes  striking  one’s  conscience  with  pithy  solemn  words,  and 
sometimes  diverting  one’s  humour  exceedingly  by  his  grotesque 
illustrations”.49  It  is  also  said  that  he  once  said  the  following  from  the  pulpit: 
“I  wouldna’  be  a king,  I wouldna’  be  a queen;  no,  no  my  freends,  I would 
rather  be  a worum,  I would  rather  be  a paddock;  for  it’s  easier  for  a cow  to 
climb  a tree  with  her  tail  and  hindlegs  foremost,  than  for  a rich  man  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven”.  Another  anecdote  alleged  that  on  another 
occasion  he  said:  “Many  of  you  are  thinking  that  you’ll  get  into  heaven 
hanging  to  the  skirts  of  my  coat,  but  I’ll  disappoint  you  and  wear  a spencer”.50 

It  would  be  useful  to  compare  the  content  of  the  Cook  brothers  preaching 
with  each  other,  as  this  was  bound  to  be  on  the  minds  of  some  in  the  East 
Church  during  the  vacancy.  Finlay  Cook’s  preaching  style  was  described 
by  Sage  as  usually  beginning  in  a hesitant  manner  but  becoming  more 
animated  as  his  sermon  went  on.  “To  native  talent  or  high  grasp  of  intellect, 
or  literary  attainments,  or  powers  of  oratory,  he  had  not  even  the  slightest 
pretensions  . . . when  he  preached  the  first  thing  exhibited  to  men  was  the 
earthen  vessel  in  all  its  ungainly  rudeness  of  form.  In  introducing  the  first 
few  introductory  sentences  of  his  discourse  his  auditors  felt  for  him. ...  At 
last,  however,  he  fully  entered  into  and  warmed  on  his  subject  and  then  . . . 
his  words  were  uttered  freely,  fluently,  and  without  hesitation  or  repetition 
...  his  hearers  at  once  participated  in  the  heavenly  influence  . . . every  eye 
was  directed  to  him. . . . Their  former  but  ill-concealed  apathy  disappeared, 
and  was  followed  by  an  almost  breathless  attention”.51  According  to  Sage 
however,  people  were  also  deeply  affected  by  sermons  preached  by  Finlay 
Cook  “while  he  who  ministered  the  truth  felt  himself  sorely  straightened, 
and  was  preaching  with  so  much  doubt  and  hesitation  as  to  render  it  often 
questionable  to  himself  at  least,  whether  the  words  he  was  uttering  were 
intelligible  to  anyone  or  not.”52 


49  Autobiography  of  the  late  Donald  Fraser  D.D.  (London,  1892),  34. 

50  Anderson,  Inverness  Before  Railways,  62. 

51  Sage,  Memorabilia  Domestica,  295. 

52  Ibid.,  296. 
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That  Finlay  shared  with  Archie  a lack  of  polished  oratical  skill  seems 
clear.  But  it  also  seems  that  Finlay  may  have  dwelt  on  a larger  number  of 
themes.  Alexander  Auld,  who  had  access  to  aged  hearers  of  both  men  stated: 
“There  were  certain  departments  of  divine  truth  on  which  the  mind  of  Mr 
Archibald  specially  centred  - in  particular  the  sovereignty  of  Divine  Grace 
as  exhibited  in  all  the  arrangements  of  the  new  covenant.  His  brother,  again, 
treated  in  general  a greater  variety  of  topics.  He  had  a large  and  clear  grasp 
of  truth,  and  perhaps  more  expansively  exhibited  the  adaptation  of  the 
Mediator  to  sinners  of  all  classes  and  characters”.  Auld  does  however  go 
on  to  say  that  both  were  expert  in  describing  “the  believers’  experience”.53 
There  is  a story  about  the  two  brothers  officiating  at  a communion  service 
in  Reay.  Archie  Cook  was  fencing  the  communion  table  - giving  a list  of 
activities  and  characteristics  of  the  true  believer  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
hypocrite  on  the  other,  so  as  to  encourage  the  former  to  participate  in  the 
communion  and  deter  the  latter.  A colleague  noted:  “Though  Finlay  Cook 
was  richly  experimental  in  his  preaching,  he  was  not  so  searching  in  his 
sermons  as  his  brother. ...  Archie,  who  had  the  action  sermon,  was  so  very 
discriminating  when  he  came  to  fence  the  tables,  that  his  brother,  who  sat 
behind  him,  was  afraid  that  those  in  the  congregation  of  the  “Mr  Fearing” 
class,  whom  he  knew,  might  not  come  forward  to  take  their  place  at  the 
table,  and  so  he  got  up,  and,  laying  his  hand  gently  on  his  brother’s  shoulder 
said:  ‘I  think,  Archie,  you  had  better  leave  myself  to  speak  to  the  poor 
people  of  Reay  just  now”.54 

It  would  be  wrong  however  to  give  the  impression  that  Archie  Cook 
was  seen  as  skilled  at  probing  the  validity  of  people’s  religious  experience 
but  unremittingly  harsh  at  the  same  time.  Clearly  such  a preacher  could 
not  have  attracted  the  interest  which  he  did  at  the  East  Church  or  elsewhere. 
The  editor  of  the  edition  of  his  sermons  in  1916  stated:  “He  was  most 
careful  that  the  tendency  of  his  preaching  should  not  be  to  drive  his  hearers 
to  despair.  I like  the  Holy  Ghost  to  convince  me  of  sin’,  he  was  used  to 


53  Auld,  Ministers  and  Men  in  the  Far  North , 77-78. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Munro  of  Urquhart  in  Sidelights  on  Two  Notable  Ministries,  149. 
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say,  ‘for  he  never  magnifies  it  above  the  mercy  of  God’  and  he  aimed  in  his 
preaching  at  imitating  that  highest  example  himself’.55 

Archibald  Cook  was  in  demand  from  other  congregations,  prior  to  the 
East  Church  split.  In  1823,  the  managers  of  the  Gaelic  Chapel  in  Aberdeen 
sought  to  hear  him  preach  as  one  of  their  candidates  for  the  newly-vacant 
congregation.  He  refused  the  invitation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Dr  John 
Love  may  have  recommended  him  to  the  managers.56  There  is  another 
intriguing  connection:  the  former  minister  at  Aberdeen  until  1 823  had  been 
the  Rev.  Robert  Clark.  After  eleven  years  at  Duke  Street  Gaelic  Chapel  in 
Glasgow,  he  became  minister  in  Kinlochbervie  in  1834. 57  A separatist 
boycott  of  the  Kinlochbervie  charge  had  begun  earlier  in  1834  after  137 
heads  of  families  there  signed  a petition  asking  for  Archibald  Cook  to  be 
their  minister,  but  the  landlord  had  not  concurred,  presenting  another 
candidate.  The  men  of  the  area  left  the  Established  Church  to  hold  separate 
services.  This  group  joined  the  Free  Church  en  masse  in  1843.58 

Part  of  Archibald  Cook’s  appeal  to  the  ordinary  Highlander  may  have 
lain  in  his  opposition  to  the  Clearances.  He  is  known  to  have  clashed  with 
the  landlord  in  Bruan  and  Berriedale  over  peat-cutting  rights  and  this, 
combined  with  awareness  of  clearance  in  his  native  island,  may  have 
radicalised  him.59  There  is  a story  still  told  by  old  people  in  the  Moy  parish 
that  he  personally  visited  a landlord  there  to  plead  against  the  eviction  of  a 
man  who  had  suffered  some  kind  of  nervous  breakdown.  Indeed  the  folklore 
of  the  area  suggests  that  when  the  landlord  refused  his  request,  Cook  warned 
him  not  put  the  man  out  or  that  he,  the  laird,  would  “suffer  for  it”.  He  is 
also  reputed  to  have  told  him  that  the  land  was  not  his,  that  he  “was  only 
the  steward”.  On  the  very  day  the  farmer  was  evicted,  the  landlord  was 


55  Sidelights  on  Two  Notable  Ministries,  44. 

56  Iain  R.  MacDonald,  Aberdeen  and  the  Highland  Church,  1 785-1 900  (Edinburgh, 
2000),  119-20. 

57  MacDonald,  Aberdeen  and  the  Highland  Church,  1785-1900,  116-17. 

58  Alexander  MacRae,  Kinlochbervie  [n.d.],  46-9. 

59  See  series  of  letters  by  Archibald  Cook  in  the  United  Free  Church  Monthly 
Record,  1904-1905. 
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being  taken  for  burial.60  Duncan  Maciver,  the  recorder  of  his  sermons, 
recalled:  “In  the  years  1857-1860,  when  there  was  a great  rage  for  farms 
at  any  rent,  Mr  Cook  was  very  much  opposed  to  those  who  were  over- 
t bidding  for  farms  and  crofts,  and  turning  poor  people  out  of  the  places  they 
themselves  had  cultivated.  In  public  and  private  he  was  denouncing  this 
covetous  spirit  in  his  most  severe  language”.61  It  also  appears  that  Archibald 
Cook  knew  when  to  exercise  common  sense  in  his  role  as  moral  guardian 
of  the  community.  His  gravestone  in  Dunlichity  cemetery  near  Daviot  states 
that  he  was  “fearless  in  reproving  sin”.  But  there  is  another  story  from  the 
Moy-Daviot  area  that  he  walked  past  a man  working  on  his  plot  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  when  asked  by  his  elder  why  he  had  said  nothing,  replied 
that  “It  was  an  angry  spirit  that  arose  in  me  and  it  would  have  done  him  no 
good  for  me  to  check  him”.62  While  his  preaching  was  noted  for  its  solemnity, 
he  did  have  something  of  a sense  of  humour,  once  hiding  in  a closet  and 
prompting  answers  to  a person  being  catechised  by  his  brother  Finlay.  The 
result  was  that  Finlay  felt  he  had  more  than  met  his  match.  He  was  only 
informed  of  who  he  had  really  catechised  when  he  returned  home  in 
despondency  and  told  Archibald  of  the  experience.63 


Church  extension  in  Inverness 

The  moves  by  Archibald  Cook’s  supporters  to  build  a church  for  him 
coincided  with  a parallel  scheme  to  create  a new  church  in  west  side  of  the 
town  on  the  part  of  three  ministers.  The  General  Assembly  in  1835  had 
been  petitioned  by  the  Revs.  Alex  Rose,  Alex  Clark  and  Robert  Macpherson 
who  wished  to  create  a new  church  which  would  be  serviced  by  the  three 
Inverness  town  pastors.  (The  plan  had  had  surfaced  at  Inverness  Presbytery 


I am  indebted  for  this  story  to  Miss  May  Dunbar,  Ballifeary  Home  of  Rest, 
Inverness.  Miss  Dunbar  grew  up  in  Edinchat  near  Tomatin  in  the  Moy  area  of 
Invemesshire.  She  has  translated  Archibald  Cook’s  Gaelic  sermons  into  English. 
Her  father  heard  Archibald  Cook  preach  and  she  recalled  much  of  the  folklore  about 
Cook.  A full  account  of  the  incident  was  written  by  a Willie  MacQueen  from  the 
Tomatin  area;  see  The  Free  Presbyterian  Magazine , vol.  84  (August,  1979),  240-2. 
Sidelights  on  Two  Notable  Ministries,  142. 

This  story  is  also  told  by  Miss  May  Dunbar. 

63  Sidelights  on  Two  Notable  Ministries,  149-50. 
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the  previous  year.)  The  proposal  was  remitted  to  a Commission  of  Assembly 
in  August  1835,  whose  members  approved  of  the  scheme. 

In  July  the  presbytery  made  clear  their  approval  of  “the  zeal  and  activity 
manifested  by  the  ministers  of  Inverness  in  the  matter;  earnestly  recommend 
it  to  the  efficient  support  of  the  Christian  public”.64  Presbytery  discussed 
the  idea  on  3 November,  when  they  heard  that  £712  had  been  collected 
already  but  that  the  “most  economical”  costing  was  £ 1 600  for  the  building 
they  proposed.63  However,  the  proposal  and  its  execution  was  bitterly 
opposed  by  the  Rev.  John  Grant  who  accused  the  three  of  acting 
clandestinely  by  taking  the  petition  straight  to  the  Assembly  and  not  through 
the  Synod,  objected  to  the  status  of  the  proposed  new  church  and  said  it 
was  in  the  three  town  ministers’  interests  “but  not  the  interests  of  religion”. 
He  criticised  them  for  not  taking  the  idea  to  the  heritors  and  claimed  the 
plan  had  been  issued  in  “an  autocratic  manner”.66  That  a national  trend 
had  found  its  way  to  Inverness  is  quite  clear  from  the  argument  of  three 
petitioners.  T.C.  Smout  has  argued  that  the  evangelical  party  of  the 
Established  Church,  led  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  believed  the  solution  to 
urban  alienation  from  the  church  to  be  the  erection  of  more  buildings.  “The 
church  often  asked  itself  why  it  was  failing  to  hold  the  interests  of  the 
working  class  in  particular.  One  explanation  was  that  the  system  of  pew 
rents  discouraged  the  curious  visitor  and  the  man  with  little  money”.67 

The  three  petitioners  had  estimated  that  there  were  12,324  people 
attached  to  the  Established  Church  in  the  Inverness  town  area.  They  pointed 
out  that  there  were  only  three  church  buildings  for  them.  At  most  these 
could  seat  4,800  people.  Communion  services  were  having  to  be  held 
outdoors  as  attempts  to  do  so  inside  church  buildings  had  been  “distressing” 
to  those  attending.  The  petitioners  stated  that  the  poorer  classes  in  the  town 
were  unable  to  pay  the  seat  rents  in  part  or  in  whole  and  that  their  intention 
was  that  accommodation  in  the  new  building  be  free.  Half  the  1800  seats 
in  the  proposed  new  west  church  would  be  free  and  the  other  half  be  one 


64  NAS,  CH2/553/11. 

65  I bid. 

66  NAS,  CH2/553/1 1,  presbytery  meeting  of  3 November  1835. 

67  T.C.  Smout,  A Century’  of  the  Scottish  People,  1830-1950  (London,  1986),  197 
and  202. 
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shilling  per  annum,  stated  the  petition.  Free  seats  would  not  be  identifiable. 
(Interestingly  they  seemed  to  envisage  a further  church  being  built  through 
the  balance  left  after  a home  missionary’s  salary  was  paid  and  the  fabric 
maintained.) 

The  emphasis  on  the  unchurched  is  clear.  Its  compilers  voiced  their 
fear  that  “no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  juvenile  population  are  growing 
up  without  orderly  habits  produced  in  former  times  on  the  Scottish  peasantry 
by  the  practice  of  regularly  attending  the  public  worship  of  God  and  the 
stated  exposition  of  his  word”.  Here  again  is  the  national  Chalmers-inspired 
agenda.  C.G.  Brown  and  S.J.  Brown  have  discussed  Chalmers’  claim  that 
the  urban  poor  had  drifted  from  the  parish  system  to  the  extent  they  “had 
accumulated  there  into  so  many  masses  of  practical  heathenism”.68  It  is 
clear  that  in  the  view  of  some  Inverness  clergy,  the  early  provision  of  Sabbath 
Schools  in  Inverness,  four  by  1798,  had  not  been  enough  to  maintain  the 
church  connection.69  The  three  petitioners  also  allude  to  the  landlords  whose 
eviction  policy  had  swelled  the  numbers  of  the  poor  in  the  town:  “In  the 
present  case  there  is  a powerful  claim  for  aid  on  the  proprietors  in  this  and 
the  neighbouring  counties,  many  of  whose  removed  tenantry  and  dependants 
are  at  present  residing  here,  and  in  need  of  cheap  and  free  sittings  in  the 
Established  Church”.70 

With  this  kind  of  attitude  having  gained  the  upper  hand,  it  is  no  surprise 
that  George  Mackay  and  Mackenzie  of  Kessock  succeeded  in  gaining 
unanimous  approval  in  the  presbytery  on  December  1 836  for  their  proposal 
on  behalf  of  Archibald  Cook’s  supporters  for  the  building  on  Clark’s  glebe 
to  be  made  a separate  congregation  and  given  the  necessary  status.71  Cook’s 
supporters  claimed  that  there  were  8468  people  in  the  town  area  unable  to 
get  a seat  in  the  Established  Church,  even  if  the  proposed  “west  side” 


Thomas  Chalmers,  quoted  in  C.G.  Brown,  Religion  and  Society  in  Scotland 
since  1707  (Edinburgh,  1997),  95.  See  also  S.J.  Brown,  Thomas  Chalmers  and  the 
Godly  Commonwealth  in  Scotland  (Oxford,  1982). 

69  See  John  Macinnes,  The  Evangelical  Movement  in  the  Highlands  (Aberdeen 
1951),  257. 

70  NAS,  CH2/553/11,  presbytery  meeting  of  3 November  1835. 

Ibid. , meeting  of  6 December  1 836.  This  followed  consultation  with  the  heritors, 
the  town  kirk  session  and  the  magistrates. 
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church  went  ahead.  They  claimed  there  were,  at  a generous  estimate,  1 1 00 
supporters  of  dissenting  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  and  a total 
population  of  1 5,000.  The  May  1 837  General  Assembly  approved  the  North 
Church  as  the  name  of  the  building  Cook’s  supporters  had  erected.  Cook 
preached  there,  from  Martinmas  until  his  bilingual  induction  in  August, 
with  “the  concurrence”  of  the  local  ministers.  By  this  point  the  managers 
had  given  in  a bond  to  pay  Cook  an  annual  stipend  of  £160,  double  the 
amount  suggested  by  the  General  Assembly.72  Cook’s  North  Church 
building  of  1837  on  Chapel  Street  was  replaced  by  a new  one  at  Friar’s 
Lane  in  June  1 893. 73  His  picture  still  has  pride  of  place  in  the  vestry  of  the 
Free  North  Church  there.  The  old  building  became  a warehouse  before 
being  taken  over  by  a Pentecostalist  group  in  the  late  twentieth  century. 

The  split  in  the  East  Church  was  raised,  by  Cook  himself  around  1 862, 
as  an  example  of  how  good  can  come  out  of  controversy.  Some  colleagues 
in  the  Free  Church  presbytery  were  opposed  to  a plan  by  the  Free  High 
Church,  Inverness,  to  create  a mission  church  in  a poor  area  of  the  town. 
The  Rev.  Donald  Fraser  recalled:  “I  well  remember  the  terse  and  telling 
speech  delivered  by  Archibald  Cook  of  Daviot,  already  mentioned: 
‘Moderator,  at  one  time  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  only  two  congregations 
here,  the  High  Church  and  the  Gaelic  Church.  Early  in  this  century  a chapel- 
of-ease  was  asked  for,  and  it  was  opposed.  But  it  was  built,  and  was  filled, 
and  is  now  the  East  Church.  Then  another  was  asked  for,  and  it  was 
opposed.  But  it  was  built,  and  is  filled,  and  is  called  the  North  Church. 
Then  came  the  Disruption.  The  East  and  the  North  became  Free  Churches; 
but  an  English  Church  was  asked  for,  and  it  was  opposed.  Yet  it  was  built, 
and  we  hear  that  the  Free  High  Church  is  full.  Now  they  ask  for  a mission- 
church,  and  it  is  opposed.  But  who  can  tell  what  may  be  in  the  secret 
purpose  concerning  it?”’.  The  argument  was  won  by  Cook  and  the  mission- 
church  opened  in  1863. 74 


72  Ibid.,  meetings  of  27  June  1837  and  11  July  1837  and  17  August  1837  and  31 
August  1837. 

73  Ella  S.  Mackenzie,  Rev  Murdo  Mackenzie:  a memory  (Inverness,  1914),  36. 

74  Donald  Fraser,  Autobiography  of  the  late  Donald  Fraser  D.D.  (London,  1 892), 
37-38. 
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Conclusion 

The  East  church  of  Inverness  split  in  1835-36  allowing  the  departing 
minority  to  create  a new  congregation  and  call  the  Rev.  Archibald  Cook. 
He  had  not  been  the  popular  choice.  But  in  an  era  of  church  extension  and 
an  increasing  vision  of  Inverness  as  resembling  larger  urban  centres  in  its 
spiritual  features,  the  break-away  group’s  aims  of  increasing  the  seating 
available  in  the  town’s  churches  dovetailed  with  the  aims  of  the  majority 
party  in  the  presbytery. 

Stornoway 
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